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TO J. G. W. 
B. F. T. 


Herald of life and truth ; 
Prophet of peace and love ; 

Strong as the eagle’s youth; 
Tender as veice of dove. 


Trumpet blast comes no more; 
Toil of the race is done; 

Rest by the quiet shore, 
Watch till the setting sun. 


Light-beams from heaven’s Sun 
Break through the mists of death; 

Comes to thee His “ well done ” 
Sweet on the Zephyr’s breath. 


PEACE AND EXPEDIENCY. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Peace principles have always been hampered by the 
doctrine of expediency which has been applied to them. 
Their consistent advocates have been the Quakers and a 
few individuals here and there, scattered in various coun- 
tries, and of varying modes of thought in other matters. 
But as a general rule the peace party, though a name is 
not always a voucher for the existence of a body of men, 
has been governed by expediency, and therefore has 
carried but little weight of influence or of character. It 
has had a difficult position to occupy and has found more 
friendliness shown to it when it has talked of arbitration 
as a method of preventing war than when it has talked of 
peace as a principle. 

It has deprecated war in the abstract and justified par- 
ticular wars. It always has considered the last war, 
wherever it may have occurred or for whatever cause, 
either as unavoidable or necessary, or perhaps righteous ; 
one or the other pretext being alleged. Such temporizing 
hardly forms an available platform on which to kindle 
enthusiasm. Of course time slowly changes people’s 
opinions, and many a war once considered right is now 
called wrong. But we wonder if Fourth of July and 
spread-eagle-winged patriotism will ever permit an histo- 
rian to speak of the American Revolution and the Ameri- 
can Civil War as two evils which patience, diplomacy and 
morality could have averted. 


Such silent permission will never come until the 
national virtue of patriotism is merged in the larger one of 
international equity. Meanwhile local patriotism is fan- 
ned by the cheap devices of stump oratory; by the 
gilded trappings and fine bearing of the conventional 
State militia and the national army ; by military exercises 
in public schools ; by preparations for an increased navy 
and by skilled inventions for wholesale and speedy 
slaughter of people in case of war. 


In case of war! Just so long as we are always pro- 
viding for its possibilities, will war continue as a means 
of gaining an end. If peace is a principle as well asa 
fact, the principle applies to all cases and all war is 
wrong. 

It is a favorite declamatory assertion that war strength- 
ens the sinews of a nation, purifies its character and 
develops sturdiness and self-sacrifice. One would suppose 
that the whole gain was on the side of morality, whereas 
war impoverishes a nation morally as well as financially. 
But such a statement, in spite of its truth, falls noise- 
lessly by the side of the brilliant achievements of a regi- 
ment or the personal courage of a private soldier. 

This supposed national gain must be balanced against 
the actual individual loss. The individualistic argument 
has never been more powerfully set forth than in a novel 
by the Baroness Von Sutiner, published two years ago in 
Germany and lately translated by Alice Abbott of Chicago 
under the title of ‘*Ground Arms.” The authoress is 
Vice President of the International Peace Congress, and 
at its last meeting in Rome delivered an address. She 
has had exceptional advantages for study of the frivolous 
causes and the terrible miseries of war. Those who are 
left at home, those who love and bear the agony of sus- 
pense, culminating in the death of the individual soldier 
and the glory of the nation, rebel against the so-called 
necessity of war. The suffering of the individual, whether 
it is that of a soldier or of the wife at home, gives the right 
to deny the justice in any war. 

An army has too long been regarded as an impersonal, 
obedient, aggregate of individuals, none of whom has a 
right to the disposition of his own life. But the State 
itself is not an entity, it is composed of individuals who 
have the right to protest against the commands of a State 
which orders war in its own name. Such are the lines of 
individualistic argument in this book, which has made a 
profound impression in Germany. 

The Baroness is right. The individual suffering en- 
tailed by war is alone a reason for its never being under- 
taken. Add to that the individual crime, rapine, brutality ; 
the debased coinage and the indignity and multiplicity of 
pensions and no war stands justified. The horrors of one 
battle-field should be sufficient to forever banish war as a 
method in the settlement of a dispute. 

No words yet have ever done justice to.the brutality of 
war. No words, no pictures, nothing but the facts seen 
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can make it realized. Who can kill the most people? 
That is its gory essence. Each one of those killed is 
bound by hundreds of connecting ties to others, who, not 
killed, live to suffer. To die for a friend is noble, to die 
in saving the life of one’s country is called nobler, but 
when posterity judges a war to have been needless, then 
the personal sacrifice is more keenly regretted. To save 
one’s own country by destroying the country of some one 
else does not testify to the nobility of reason. Terrible 
suffering has been inflicted upon others under the narrow 
name of patriotism. 

It is assumed that there is no other way than war in 
which to attain an end, and yet already history shows 
that other ways could have been devised if the leaders of 
a nation had been as controlled in public life as each one 
is expected to be in private life. When diplomacy and 
arbitration have their ‘‘ Battle Hymns,” then we shall 
begin to realize that any war is an insult to human intel- 
ligence and a virtual denial that God exists. Surely man 
knows little of divine patience. 

Some of us well remember the bitter pain of the Civil 
War in the contumely that was called down upon the few 
men who stood firm to their principles, that even that war 
was wrong because all war is wrong. Coward and traitor 
were the words hurled at those few who abode by the 
principles, which, carefully thought out in time of peace, 
were strengthened by the individual suffering witnessed at 
home and in the army. All because both North and 
South were sure that each was in the right. Now the 
North acknowledges that the South, at least, thought it 
was in the right. Oh, the mockery of such acknowledg- 
ment! If the North, thirty years ago, could have 
believed that other ways than those of war could have 
been found to’preserve the Union! Alas! only when the 
heat of politics has subsided into history is the futility of 
each special war recognized. The fallacy which under- 
lies the justification of any war, falls as bitter sarcasm 
upon those who promoted it. Alas again! there is 
nothing so contagious as enthusiasm, so brilliant as mili- 
tary success, so hollow as national military glory ! 

The nation exists only as the individual exists. What 
is wrong as a duel is wrong as a battle. Numbers do not 
alter the application of right and wrong. 


IS MAN A CREATURE OF PEACE? 
BY J. W. VANKIRK, 
Recent Graduate of Boston University Theological School. 


This question cannot be fully answered by the record 
of human history. Upon the whole there have been more 
declarations of war issued for a selfish, ambitious purpose 
than treaties of peace agreed to for the purpose of mutual 
advantage. There has been more of the spirit of deter- 
mination on the part of one nation, race or strong indivi- 
duality to subdue another because they could, than of a 
turning of superior ability and advantages toward the 
prosperity of a less favored. Man’s uncultured, mis- 
directed, selfish nature has been more of a controlling 
factor in human history than that of self-sacrifice for the 
welfare of another. In short, man has loved himself 
more than he has loved his neighbor. Now it is true that 
man has not always regarded his neighbor’s interests and 
that he has not always lived in harmonious relations with 


him. Notwithstanding this, it may turn out that man 
has not yet been at his best, nor acted according to his 
highest privileges nor attained unto his greatest possibil- 
ities. 

The peace of humanity rests upon several considera- 
tions. 

First, The peace of man rests upon the possibility of 
his being able to think on that which is of equal interest 
to all. He must be able to grasp the trend of current 
thought. While he may not have the mental ability tech- 
nically to see into the various phases of human interests, 
he can grasp the content of great issues. Although all 
men cannot lead, they must be able to follow when great 
interests are at stake. The great interests of humanity 
demand the possession of the common intelligence. Men 
must be able to think the same thoughts and come to the 
same conclusion. 

One of the great gulfs between men is that of differ- 
ence of opinion on the great issues of life. If men are 
ever to live in harmonious union they must think in har- 
mony. This great intellectual gulf must be spanned by 
a common thought before nations can meet each other out 
on a peaceful sea to establish harmonious relations. Na- 
tions must see tbat international relations are the same as 
interstate relations, and that a peaceful sea is the only 
water over which a nation’s interests can safely sail. 

Second, In order that man may peacefully, justly and 
harmoniously utilize the material things of life, the same 
economics must constitute the basis of his industrial inter- 
ests. The price of commercial products must be regulated 
by their value in the market rather than by the one who 
produces them. Labor, the actual thing done, is to be 
paid the same who ever does it. Every man has an in- 
alienable right to himself and until this is recognized that 
part of humanity suffering the injustice may be expected 
to demand greater consideration. : 

Third, The peace of humanity depends upon a common 
interest and a common good. If the interests of one 
man or body of men, are not wrapped up in the interests 
of another, or if one’s good is not a part of the common 
good there is no peace for man. For opposing interests 
can never become harmonized. The harmony of nations 
demands the same moral obligations. If the great drama 
of life is to be a common play, it must be acted upon the 
one moral stage with one moral end in view. Each nation 
must play its part with as high a moral reference to an- 
other as to itself and with a view to the common good. 
The peace of an Englishman with a Chinaman involves 
one moral law for both. The distinctions of race and 
nationality are not considerations which admit of drawing 
moral distinctions among men. It is true that nations 
and races have a peculiar function in the organic unity of 
humanity and form different chapters in the history of the 
race, but the same moral vitality and the same ethical 
content give life and moral direction to all. 

Fourth, There is one central fact of human nature 
which gives a foundation for peaceful relations among 
men; namely, the common brotherhood of the race. 
This relation is not a physical but a spiritual thing. All 
men are not bone of the same bone and flesh of the same 
flesh, but they are all images of the one God, their spirit- 
ual Father. Having the same moral blood is far more 
significant than the same racial principle of life. We are 
brothers in a special creative sense. In our highest spirit- 
ual nature and in the most significant purpose of our lives 
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we are the offspring of a special creative Providence. 
We are brothers in the high sense of having a special 
work to do in the moral and spiritual outcome of human- 
ity as a whole. We each are a factor in the moral econ- 
omy of the universe, which economy, according to the 
purpose of God is the highest good of all. 

Fifth, Peace among men depends upon whether or not 
each individual can be at peace with himself, which is in 
reality peace with God. Self-respect, self-adjustment to 
the Father of spirits is a prerequisite to harmony with 
spiritual brethren. If God will reconcile us to himself, 
then the starting point of our peace with others is made. 
As we are at peace with ourselves we become at peace 
with those around us. 

These considerations lead to the affirmative answer as 
to whether man is a creature of peace. The fact that 
men are spiritually related as co-workers in a great racial 
plan, which is none other than the purpose of God who 
has but one common object in all created individualities, 
makes man a creature of harmonious and peaceful rela- 
tions. 

The common goal of human attainments is the good of 
all. And this is not necessarily reached by the edge of 


the sword, the death or subjugation of one part of human-. 


ity by another, but rather in the councils of the wise sit- 

ting as brethren, with the conviction that peace is the one 
thing desired and that peace is the means of attaining 
this end. How well could humanity adjust itself, if it 
were to recognize that to reason together for each other’s 
interests is the highway to one’s own interest and the 
welfare of all! 

Could we think for a moment that the Creator would 
make the material things of the universe to exist in har- 
monious relations and create high intelligences to live in 
discord? No. Whatever man may have done and how- 
ever much he may have walked in darkness, his ways are 
being corrected and he is moving toward a peaceful goal. 
Our better understanding of the nature of things, the 
purposes of life, and of the Gospel of Peace point to the 
time when men and nations will sit in one Universal Peace 
Congress, to counsel as brethren as to the principles of 
harmony with God and peace among themselves. 


The Committee of the International Peace Bureau, of 
Berne, have issued the following appeals to teachers and 
to university students. We are glad to lay them before 
the readers of the Apvocate, and hope they may be 
widely copied into other journals, especially into those 
dealing with educational questions. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU, 
BERNE, SWITZERLAND, May 12, 1892. 
AN APPEAL TO TEACHERS 

The task resting upon those charged with the education 
of youth is at the same time sublime in its moral grandeur 
and full of serious responsibility. It is you who are 
training future generations, and it is you that future gen- 
erations will remember, in their prosperity or in their 
adversity, blessing you or attributing to you their mis- 
fortunes. 


The impressions made upon children are deep and last- 
ing; you may by your teachings as well as by the feelings 
which you cause to germinate in young hearts predispose 
your pupils to benevolence towards all, to justice, to 
humanity, as, on the other hand, to selfishness, to the 
habit of domineering, and to brutal passions. 

Permit us then to address ourselves to you, in the name 
of those who are seeking peace by means of international 
arbitration, that we may lay before you the resolutions 
passed, on the subject of primary and secondary instruc- 
tion, by the Universal Peace Congresses, held at Paris in 
1889, at London, in 1890, and at Rome in 1891. 

‘¢ The Congress believes that war is often presented to 
young people under a false light, and desires to call the 
attention of teachers to their influence and consequently 
to their responsibility in this matter. It implores them to 
teach their pupils to honor peaceful deeds and those who 
have wrought them, and to set forth, in their true colors, 
the losses and misfortunes caused by wars, whether suc- 
cessful or disastrous. 

It recommends also to parents to consider seriously 
what sort of an education ought to be given to their chil- 
dren on this subject, and persuaded that the stories and 
sports of early life make a profound impression on the 
minds of children, it begs of parents to be extremely 
careful in this respect. 

The Congress protests against the employment of mili- 
tary exercises given as physical exercises in the schools, 
and proposes the formation of life-saving brigades instead 
of those having a quasi-military character; and it insists 
upon the utility of getting the Examining Boards whose 
duty it is to prepare the questions for examinations to 
feel the necessity of directing the minds of children to 
the principles of peace. 

The Congress, convinced that one of the most effica- 
cious means of disseminating ideas of humanity, frater- 
nity and peace is to inculcate these ideas in the minds of 
the rising generation by instruction in the schools, decides : 

1. To make an appeal to primary school teachers as 
well as to instructors in the secondary schools, inviting 
them to teach their pupils the principles of human solidar- 
ity, of arbitration and of peace, and in this way to 
become the real expounders of modern pedagogy. 

2. To invite the Peace Societies to disseminate these 
principles among teachers and pupils, by using all the 
means in their power. ; 

3. To address petitions to Ministers of Public Instruc- 
tion in the different countries, to ask them to add, in the 
courses of instruction in the Normal Schools and in the 
programs of entrance examinations for the primary 
schools, in addition to the notion of love of country, that 
of human brotherhood; and to disseminate instruction 
among the people by means of public lectures whose prin- 
cipal aim shall be the moral elevation of individuals. 

4. To ask, furthermore, the Ministers of Public In- 
struction to make it a point, in special instruction to be 
given to school teachers, to insist upon these pedagogical 
reforms and to recommend to them to teach their pupils 
the practical application of the principles of arbitration. 

5. To recommend also to these Ministers that in the 
courses of moral instruction in the secondary schools the 


duties of humanity and fraternity be developed as much 
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as possible; that in geographical teaching special atten- 
tion be given to ethnography ; that in lessons in history 
those events be brought into prominence which have con- 
tributed most to civil and political progress ; that teachers 
may carefully explain institutions in regard to the times 
in which they have existed, and not insist too much on 
that which produces or perpetuates hatred between peo- 
ples. 

6. To entreat these same Ministers of Instruction to 
have adopted as text books those containing these reforms 
in instruction, and to encourage the publication of them 
by means of prizes given to the authors.” 


Such are the wishes which we present to your kind 
attention, persuaded that we shall not have appealed in 
vain to your generous sentiments in regard to the youth 
whom you love and whom you desire to see advancing, 
through your help, toward a future of concord and of 
peace whose dawning you shall have caused them to see. 


AN APPEAL TO UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


It is upon you, young men and women, called as you 
are to apply later in life the principles of science to the 
events of public as well as of private life,—it is upon 
you that the friends of peace among men and of justice 
between nations depend for the accomplishment, in future 
generations, of the work in which we are engaged and 
upon which we are spending what strength our age still 
leaves at our command. 

Three Universal Peace Congresses, met at Paris in 
1889, at London in 1890, and at Rome in 1891, have 
given serious attention to the role which university (in 
America, also college) students must play in this age so 
decisive for the future of humanity. 

In these congresses resolutions were passed of which 
the following is a résumé: 

‘¢ The Congress expresses the wish,— 

1. That measures be taken in the universities of Europe 
and America for cultivating among the students the spirit 
of respect and friendship for foreign nations. 

2. That, with this aim, the professors of history in each 
university give a course of instruction in the complete 
history of the progress of civilization and of the political, 
social and religious institutions among all nations, and 
especially that they call attention to the special services 
rendered by each nation to the progress of humanity. 

8. That the necessary modifications be made in the 
laws governing each university, in order that no obstacle 
may prevent a student of one university from doing part 
of his work in another, without in any way hindering the 
taking of his degree; and that the students of different 
nationalities may come in contact with one another and 
thus free themselves from all feelings of hatred and from 
all prejudice against foreign nations. 

4. That an appeal be addressed to university students, 
recommending to them to labor for the triumph of the 
principles of peace. 


That, consequently, a meeting of university students 


and a fraternal féte be held annually and successively at 
the different seats of the Great Universities, the purpose 
of these annual gatherings being the study of the means 
by which the above mentioned objects may be attained, 
and the fete having in view contests showing the results 
of physical education and also contests in prose and 
poetic composition on the great theme of concord and 
international co-operation. 

Besides, the Congress earnestly urges the strong, intel- 
ligent university students to undertake the task of found- 
ing and multiplying in their midst new peace associa- 
tions.” 


Such are the ideas of the Friends of Peace. We ask 
you to examine them without prejudice, and to labor with 
all your youthful ardor and confidence for the promotion 
of what you shall have found just and good in them. 
You will then have strengthened the foundations of a 
future, happier than is the present, and will have wrought 
a good as well as a useful work. 


From the Bishop of Durham’s speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation : 


At the most solemn hour of my life this question was 
put to me among others, ‘* Will you maintain and set for- 
ward, as much as shall lie in you, love and peace among 
all men?” and my answer was, ‘‘I will do so by the help 
of God.” Itis in virtue of that charge which was laid 
upon me, that promise which I made, that I am here this 
afternoon. You will notice that there is no limitation in 
the words. It says, ‘‘ Love and peace among all men.” 
If you compare those words with corresponding phrases 
in other services you will feel their eloquent power. I 
confess, indeed, and with shame, that we have not yet 
fully and boldly recognized the duty that is thus laid upon 
us, for it specially belongs to those who are placed in such 
a position of responsibility as has been given tous. The 
question of peace involves the widest interests ; it regards 
a remote future ; it is raised above all party divisions ; it 
needs the support of a great faith. I know quite well 
the difficulties and the hindrances which beset the work of 
forwarding peace, and the temptation of using bold words 
when there is no necessity for corresponding action. But 
in spite of this, the duty remains, whether it is hard or 
easy, and it must be recognized. And, further, I main- 
tain, without any reservation, that in taking a wide 
retrospect of the course of the world’s history, its whole 
tendency is towards that great end for which we work. 
Whether we regard the course of human association or 
the development of moral ideas or the growth of opinion 
on this subject itself, the movement is uniform in the same 
direction. 

Looking back over the history of the last century, we 
see that already two most important steps have been taken 
in this direction. A hundred years ago the French Revo- 
lution crowned the conception of individualism with that 
memorable watchword ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
It gave a striking and impressive portraiture of the single 
man, and out of that there grew a kind of vague senti- 
mental cosmopolitanism ; but that is not the fellowship 
of nations for which we look. We must not try to sweep 
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away in a colorless uniformity all the differences between 
the peoples of the world; rather we must guard all that 
is good in them for common service. So we notice that 
fifty years after that revolution there came another in 
1848, when the principle of nationality was victoriously 
asserted, and a large proportion of European nations were 
enabled to claim the fulness of their inheritance. In 
short, modern Europe is the witness to the effects of that 
great movement. And now after fifty years more we 
seem to be standing on the verge of another, and what, 
it seems, will be a final step. The nations exist, but we 
now wait for the federation of the nations, through which 
in their completeness they shall all bring together, for the 
service of the race, the treasures which they have received 
from the past. It may seem an almost audacious paradox 
to speak this afternoon of the United States of Europe, 
but we labor together to make a reality of that phrase. 
(Cheers.) My friends, we labor in good hope, for if you 
look back over that movement which I have most rapidly 
indicated, you will see how, from the family with all its 
varieties of relations, and not from the single man, there 
has grown that fuller and more harmonious combination 
of differences in nations which will receive its consumma- 
tion in the race working for one end, and using all its 
manifold resources for one purpose. 

What do we mean by peace? Peace is not simply self- 
culture or self-indulgence. Peace is not the contemptible 
sleep of indolence. It is not the pitiful waste of luxury. 
No, the search for selfish enjoyment, self-aggrandizement, 
self-indulgence in any shape must sooner or later end in 
war either within the State or beyond it. Peace is an 
opportunity for the most strenuous endeavor to help those 
who are nearest to us. Peace claims from among us sol- 
diers surely as heroic, and as enterprising as any war can 
claim. There is room in peace for self-sacrifice, for dis- 
cipline, for obedience, for combined action. There is 
room in peace for the utmost genius of a great leader. 
Peace cannot be won, and peace cannot be maintained, 
without the most courageous enthusiasm. 

But then, my friends, after all, when arbitration has 
done its utmost, when the generous passion for peace has 
asserted itself, there still remain cases to which arbitra- 
tion cannot be applied. I think of those which involve 
the conflict of fundamental opinions, political or religious, 
and of those which require instant solution : to these arbi- 
tration cannot be immediately applicable. But none the 
less, even in dealing with these we may do much. Your 
indefatigable chairman has told you how much has been 
done by your Society in this direction. We may strive 
to understand better the gifts, the duties, and the diffi- 
culties of other nations; and we may, if we are called to 
judge in our own case, learn to exercise the most severe 
impartiality. For the first of these two duties this Society 
has rendered, and continues to render, great service, by 
the fact that groups of mén in every great capital of Eu- 
rope bound together by a common purpose, must con- 
tribute much to bring about a better understanding on 
political questions. I often wish we could introduce into 
our treaties a clause which I believe William Penn intro- 
duced into his treaty with the Indians, in which the con- 
tracting parties bound themselves solemnly not to believe 
evil reports which were circulated about either side. 
(Hear, hear.) And we have learned, I think, much in 
the last fifty years. We all feel whem we read the history, 
say, of the great French war, that it would be impossible 
for us to speak and think as our grandfathers spoke and 


thought in all sincerity. We can then refrain, and we are 
bound, as far as we are able, to refrain from exercising 
any judgment adverse to another party or to another 
nation without full investigation. We must not use lan- 
guage which is not perfectly reconcilable with the respect 
due to their national dignity. And if we are forced to 
become judges in our own cause, surely, then, we shall 
feel that the obligation is laid upon us to act in the spirit 
of judges, to weigh the ends, the means, the rights, the 
principles, which are involved; and above all things, to 
discountenance what is so common—a vague appeal to 
national honor. The honor of a nation, like the strength 
of a nation, in the long run, is a nation’s righteousness. 
(Hear, hear.) And this duty of careful, deliberate judg- 
ment becomes more incumbent upon a nation in propor- 
tion as each citizen receives a growing share of respon- 
sibility. By fostering it we gain a two-fold good; as 
the judicial temper extends more widely it is obvious that 
the reference to arbitration will become more natural, and 
at the same time the causes of misunderstanding will 
become rarer. There is, we have known it ourselves in 
the experience of the last twenty-five years, there is in a 
people an instinct for justice, and I do not think that in 
our public dealings we appeal sufliciently to the higher 
nature that is in man. (Hear, hear.) The history and 
the position of England impose on us the obligation of 
using for others unique advantages. It is not by material 
considerations that we shall finally win our cause; it is 
not by intellectual convictions; it is by appealing as 
Christian men to the souls of our fellow-men. The 
Christian faith, in my opinion, involves the ideas of the 
Brotherhood and Solidarity of Nations (we cannot dis- 
pense with either word), and the Christian faith will 
enable us to realize them. Let us confess our hope 
openly. The Christian faith teaches us in the central fact 
of history that that which is for us only an ideal will be 
for our children an achievement. 


From Sir Wilfred Lawson’s speech : 


When we seriously reflect upon it what an extraordinary 
system this war systemis! We look down upon the 
beasts, but in some respects we are far inferior to them. 
But very few beasts kill beasts of the same species; as 
the old saying goes, ‘‘ Hawks dinna pick oot hawk’s een.” 
Men do; they spend a great part of their time making 
preparations for killing one another. It is said that if a 
system is time-honored it ought to be observed. If that 
is so then we must honor war, for it is old indeed. It 
began with Cain and Abel; the only two able-bodied men 
in the world at that time, and yet they could not help 
fighting. (Laughter.) As far as I can understand it, 
it was a religious war, for the dispute began about a 
sacrifice, still there was nothing noble about it. We are 
told that the Lord set a mark upon Cain, but now-a-days 
if a man has killed thousands and thousands of his fellow 
creatures he has a monument set up to his honor in Traf- 
algar Square. Itis extraordinary that close upon the end 
of the nineteenth century the highest glories are still given 
to him who can kill most people; and that so much in- 
dustry, energy, time and money is devoted to perfecting 
scliemes of slaughter. When the Army and Navy esti- 
mates come on in the House of Commons the good 
admirals seem to revel in descriptions of machines for 
biowing people into eternity; for myself I would rather 
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be in a heathen assembly when such discussions go on. 
This war system reminds me of Moore’s lines : 
“«* Poor race of man,’ said the pitying spirit, 
‘Dearly ye pay for your primal fall, 
Some flowers of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all.’” 

Such a state of things is simply heartrending; it is 
horrible; and if I believed that it was intended it should 
continue, I should think the world is a great failure. But 
if we allow it to continue it will be entirely our own 
fault. All honor, therefore, to those who promote such 
societies as this one, for they are on the right tack. The 
efforts of this Society have not been unsuccessful, as the 
Report shows, for even now there are somerrifis in the 
clouds. Fortunately we have kept at peace during the 
last few years, a fact which on the face of it somewhat 
militates against some of the opinions which I have 
always held, namely, that great armies are the proximate 
cause of war. But I believe I am right still; though I 
must admit that the armies of Europe have swelled to 
such large numbers that they by their very size seem to 
hold each other in check; for each nation is too terrified 
to begin. And everybody must be terrified who knows 
how complete and terrible the instruments of destruction 
are; so destructive indeed that in the event of war vast 
multitudes of mankind would be swept out of existence 
in a few days. A fresh European conflict would be (and 
it will be admitted by all) a most awful thing. Happily 
there are no signs or threats at present of any such occur- 
rence. 

Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that the people are peace- 
ably inclined, but are led into war by the upper classes, 
by the newspapers, and by the people who make a great 
noise, having none of the responsibilities incurred by war. 

The people, he thinks, if let alone, would be for peace, 
at any rate we can do much to educate their tendencies in 
that direction; we can show them day by day without 
cessation the immeasurable and unutterable folly of this 
war system. This is the duty of each one of us. I am 
afraid we cannot trust it to the clergy; they have, per- 
haps, done their best, but bad is their best. I do not 
think they go quite the right way about it; on Sunday, 
say, they read the lesson about beating swords into 
ploughshares, and spears into pruning hooks, and on the 
next day bless the colors of a regiment, or christen one of 
those slaughter ships which is going to carry devastation 
throughout the world. If I have little hope of the clergy, 
I have still less hope of the so-called upper classes. The 
upper classes are the idle classes, and the idle classes are 
the dangerous classes. Having nothing else to do they 
are delighted to put on a red coat and get some one to 
blow a trumpet before them, with a result that they are 
looked at by all the nursery maids. That is what they 
like. I have also but little hope of what are called ortho- 
dox statesmen. They are good in their way, but worse, 
from our point of view, than the clergy. I was much 
struck with that expression of Signor Bonghi—‘* The 
absurd position into which statesmen and politicians have 
brought us.” Their opinion seems to be that the best 
way to maintain peace is to keep up vast armaments. 
But do not blame them; everything acts according to its 
kind. The only way to get good out of statesmen is to 
set the democracy upon them. ; 


Not by physical, but by moral, force, do the people 
progress and gain their victories.—Hon, J. R. Murphy. 


VON MOLTKE’S CIGAR. 
FROM ‘‘ WAR AS IT IS.” 


Do you recollect the anecdote Bismark’s own friends 
attribute to the great and admired chancellor? He was 
anxious about the issue of the battle of Koniggriitz, which 
he witnessed, of course, at a prudent distance. Looking 
searchingly at Moltke he felt himself tolerably satisfied, 
for the general was with great repose smoking the remains 
of a cigar; and when Bismark offered him another from 
his own case, with the air of a confident commander, he 
deliberately chose the best. So Bismark felt quite re- 
assured. 

When I fancy to myself these two gentlemen with the 
cigar-case, so peaceful over the heart churning battle 
before them (as perhaps one would hardly be if one had a 
good dog down there in the fray), I imagine at the same 
time my son amid the butchery, no matter on which side, 
and my wrath boils up within me, and I want to appeal 
to my fellow-countrymen, yes, and if I could, to all the 
thoughtful people in the world, with the question: Have 
we nothing else to do but to smoke tobacco and look on? 

Fancy, if at this moment a conveyance with five or six 
people were overturned outside, and the horses were 
trampling upon the bleeding, shrieking heap; who would 
or could busy himself choosing the best tobacco to smoke 
the more comfortably? But at Sadowa (Koniggriitz) 
30,000 men lay spread over the neighborhood, killed or 
piteously mutilated. 

A man who was present at that fight thus describes it: 
‘*In my ear sounded continually the thundering roar of 
thousands of guns, mingling with the cries from thousands 
of human throats. I heard the groans of the wounded, 
the rattle of the dying; desperate shrieks of thousands of 
victims, sunk to the last depths of undeserved misery. I 
saw in all directions staring eyes, wide open, livid, con- 
vulsed, twisted mouths, chests pierced through, smashed 
skulls, quivering limbs, heaps of corpses, streams of 
blood. * * * I wept with despair, and cursed the 
man who could commit such an unpardonable crime as to 
foment a war between two nations.” 

It was in the face of all this that Moltke chose the 
daintiest cigar from Bismark’s case. 


We are indebted to Concord for the following fragment 
of a speech made by Lord Dufferin recently at the 
Annual Banquet of the British Chamber of Commerce, 
Paris. 


LORD DUFFERIN ON AMBASSADORS AS PEACE-PRESERVERS. 


‘‘In former times the functions of an Embassy were 
supposed to be exclusively political, and such matters as 
trade and commerce were hardly considered worthy of the 
attention of the sharp young gentlemen who formed our 
diplomatic corps. But things have altered since those 
days. A very proper prominence is now given at the ex- 
aminations of the diplomatic service to political and 
economical subjects. Every year the first secretaries of 
all the Embassies are required to produce an elaborate 
commercial report, a duty which, as far as I have observed, 
they discharge with equal zeal and intelligence. Almost 
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every week our attention is called by the Foreign Office 
to interests connected with the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain, and at all events in this capital our staff 
has been augmented by the appointment of a commercial 
secretary, ad hoc, whose eminent ability and whose large 
experience places our Embassy in an exceptionally favor- 
able position for discharging that portion of its duties. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, this seems to me entirely 
as it should be. 


THE CHIEF FUNCTION OF AN AMBASSADOR IS THE MAIN- 
TENANCE AND PRESERVATION OF PEACE, and peace not only 
between his own country and the country to which he is 
accredited, but as far as in him lies, and as far as his in- 
fluence may extend, peace among the Continental powers 
of Europe; for, gentlemen, war is a universal mis- 
fortune. When it breaks out in one place we never know 
how far the conflagration may spread, and Talleyrand 
never uttered a more creditable sentiment than when he 
said: ‘‘Aprés tout il faut étre bon Européen.” I remem- 
ber once witnessing one of the most splendid military 
spectacles which a lover of warlike display could desire 
to see. I was standing upon a grassy mount overlooking 
a beautiful, sunlit plain; beneath were assembled 60,000 
Russian troops with their glittering battalions manceuver- 
ing with mathematical precision below us. Such a spec- 
tacle, such an exhibition of the pride and pomp of war 
made one’s heart beat and one’s cheek flush with pleasure, 
and it was almost with a sigh of compunction that I 
observed to the master of these legions that, at all events, 
as far as I was concerned, it was the one professional 
object of my existence to render this display and all the 

_expenditure which had created it as null and void, and 
useless and profitless as possible. (Loud applause.) 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, where could you find a more 

‘ powerful ally for the accomplishment of this task than in 
the multiplication of commercial relations between neigh- 
boring nations? I do not mean to say that close commer- 
cial intercourse, however profitable to both parties, can 
put an end to war. 


Wars will break out in spite of the dictates of self- 
interest, and sometimes the questions of peace and war 
have to be decided by other considerations than those 
which appeal to material advantages. Close acquaintance 
does not always breed harmony as some unfortunate 
married couples often find out; but I think it may be said 
without exaggeration that commercial intercourse on the 
whole makes for peace, that its influence dissipates tra- 
ditional prejudice, that a knowledge of each others habits 
of thought and modes of life breeds in two nations mutual 
respect and consideration, and that these again give birth 
to esteem, to respect, to amity, and tofriendship. Well, 
gentlemen, there is also the probability that on either side 
of the frontier there have come into existence powerful 
groups of communities to whom it is a matter of vital 
necessity and importance to promote the maintenance of 
peace. 

Unfortunately, everyone is not so convinced as we are 
in England of the advantages to be derived from the free 
exchange of commodities and the products of manufac- 
tures. But although the surface currents may be running 
in a contrary way, the deeper and the truer and the 
more permanent tides of human thought and instinct are 
rolling in the right direction. This, I think, may be seen 
in many ways. The general progress of the world, the 


advance of civilization, the opening up of new markets, 


the extension of science, the triumphs of mechanical 
invention, are regarded as things of universal advantage. 

Again, we see it in the more frequent application of the 
European concert, in the international agreements into 
which we have lately entered for the extirpation of the 
slave-trade, and commercial security through the instru- 
mentality of extradition treaties, and the readiness with . 
which, on a recent occasion, the Bank of France came to 
the assistance of the Bank of England, in the Greater 
READINESS WITH WHICH WE RESORT TO ARBITRATION, in the 
manifest appreciation of the horrors of war, under its new 
conditions, which are exhibited by all the responsible 
rulers in Europe; and, above all, by the revolt, which, I 
believe, is beginning to grow in the hearts of millions and 
millions of men against the extensive and oppressive 
armaments which are stifling the industry of the conti- 
nent. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I am so oppressed with 
my own responsibility as an Ambassador in these respects 
that I have sometimes thought it might be advisable to 
invent a new method of declaring hostilities. 

In former days declarations of war were conveyed with 
great pomp and ceremony by the Heralds of the King. In 
modern times these antique courtesies have been dispensed 
with, and the notification frequently arrives in the shape 
of a curt and ungrapmatical telegram. (Laughter.) 
Now my idea has been that two lofty gibbets should be 
erected on the frontiers where the hostile armies are 
assembled and that with due pomp and decorum the 
respective Ambassadors of the Powers about to engage in 
war should be strung up, and if these instruments of 
execution were further embellished by the persons of the 
Foreign Ministers, the lesson to be learned and the 
example to be given would be all the more useful and 
striking. (Applause.) 


FRAGMENT OF A DISCOURSE. 
BY REY. ALEXANDER KENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Now the question I want you to put to yourselves 
seriously is this: Why should not nations be under the 
same obligations to refer their disputes to courts of jus- 
tice, properly constituted tribunals, as are their subjects? 
Do you say they have no such tribunals? But they ought 
to have them. This is the very point of the obligation. 
A nation without such tribunals for the settlement of con- 
troversies arising between its subjects would have no 
right to consider itself civilized. Are not nations as much 
in duty bound to consider the welfare of society at large, 
and to organize for ends of justice in such society as the 
members or subjects of the several nations are in duty 
bound to organize for ends of justice among themselves? 
There can be no reasonable doubt of such obligation. 
That which calls for the organization of towns into coun- 
ties, counties into states, and states into nations, calls 
equally for the organization of nations into some larger 
organization as into ‘‘ the parliament of man the federa- 
tion of the world.” 

Individual nations have no more right in the nature of 
things to settle their quarrels in their own way, and with- 
out regard to the bearing of their action on the welfare of 
other nations, than individual men or women have. 
Nations, in other words, have no more right to resort to 
war than individuals have to resort to the duel. 
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UNUSED PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


Public sentiment is usually supposed to be something 
compact, well organized and clearly defined. The fact is 
that it is usually in a state just the opposite of this,— 
scattered, incoherent, making excuses for its own exist- 
ence, and only brought into a united and vigorous force 
by the pressure of extraordinary circumstances or the 
overmastering persuasiveness of a few strong individual- 
ities. In none of the great historic movements for the 
uplifting of mankind has public sentiment crystalized and 
massed itself around a great principle until that principle 
had been championed by some fearless leaders or almost 
forced upon men by the providences of God. Then the 
accumulation and consolidation of public opinion has been 
swift and irresistible. ba 


When the anti-slavery movement began back in the 
twenties it found but little open approval anywhere. But 
multitudes of men, at least—in the north, thought and 
sometimes said in whispers that the system was iniquitous 
and ought to be destroyed. But it seemed to the most 
of them impossible to do anything, and so they manufact- 
ured excuses for indifference and inactivity. But when 
the great struggle came and God made it impossible longer 
to dodge the question, they ranked themselves speedily and 
unequivocally against the monstrous system. 


If the sentiment that already exists in civilized coun- 
tries against the war system could be massed and well 
directed in wise plans for the overthrow of militarism, not 
another battle could ever be fought in any of these lands. 
To convince oneself that this is true it is only necessary 
to ply with a few questions chance-comers on the street, 
in churches, in public halls, and see what they will reply. 
‘‘Oh, certainly. War is a great evil. Human beings 
ought not to fight and kill one another. A day will cer- 
tainly come when such things must cease. We wish well 
to your cause; it is a very noble one. But please to ex- 
cuse us. We are very busily engaged. Others can do 
the work so much better than we.” That these men are 
right in their deeper convictions, there is little room to 
doubt. It is not opinion, sentiment, right judgment that 
is wanting, but courage, action. One of the great prob- 
lems, in fact the only one, that now stares the peace 
movement in the face is how to bring this peace sentiment 
together, how to draw it out of its hiding places and 
render it brave and aggressive, instead of timid and fal- 
tering. When this is done, there will be no trouble in 
Parliaments and Cabinets. Legislators will be only too 
ready to incorporate into the statutes what public opinion 


has already made law. Nations will vie with each other 
in hurrying up the establishment of international tri- 
bunals. 

What shall we say of the moral responsibility of those 
men throughout the land who, convinced of the justness 
of the cause, temporize and hold aloof? What answer 
can they give at the bar of their own intellect and con- 
science ? How can they utter with honor the names of 
Sumner and Bright, of Whittier and Lowell, of Hugo 
and Bonghi and Bajer, if they do not seek with all their 
strength to bring to practical realization the ideas which 
these men have cherished above all others? 

Six men bound together, not by artificial pledges, but 
by conscientious conviction and unswerving fidelity to the 
principle which they hold in common, are worth more in 
the carrying forward of a good cause to its triumph than 
ten thousand men of right opinion who will not do any- 
thing. But what might we justly expect the strength of 
the movement to be if the ten thousand and more would 


| simply do as they think? 


THE REMNANTS OF THE DUEL. 


At first view it might seem more fitting to say 
‘‘ The Revival of the Duel,” but that would not be true, 
as the duel as a serious affair is virtually a thing of the 
past in civilized lands. In France, where the false notion 
of honor has lingered longest and with it the duel, there 
are a hundred encounters which are mere farces to one in 
which the combatants shoot or thrust with serious intent. 
These stupid, meaningless encounters (they would be 
more stupid if not meaningless) recently became so com- 
mon that no attention was longer given to them. But 
suddenly the whole of France has been shocked by the 
death of a young officer of the army stabbed to death in 
one of these encounters. French journals are saying that 
the duel ought to be banished from civilized society ; that 
for the most part these contests are without justification 
and are without serious intent; that the laws of the coun- 
try against duels ought to be executed, and that the wit- 
nesses who arrange for the duels and are really respon- 
sible fur them ought to be brought to justice. 


But why all this outcry against the duel simply because 
a man has been killed? A nation that permits such an 
institution to exist in any form, looking on and allowing 
its citizens to meet one another, for any trifling offence, 
with deadly weapons, is really the responsible party in 
the case of the death of a duelist. The newspapers that 
keep still, while swords are whizzing and bullets whistling 
just ‘‘for fun,” is particeps criminis when some one is 
killed. It is right of course to arrest the murdering 
duelist, as has been done in this case in France, but the 
witnesses ought all to be taken in hand also, and the offi- 
cers of the law ought to use vigorous measures to stop 
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the occurrence of the almost daily meaningless encounters | 


on French soil, which keep alive the false notion of honor 
and render respect for human life very small. The press, 
with its tremendous power in that country, could write all 
these senseless and inhuman challenges and ‘‘ meetings of 
honor’’ out of existence in ten years or less, if it only 
got down to a right conception of the unreasonableness 
as well as the immorality of the thing, and of its own 
responsibility for the survival of the evil. 


If M. de Morés was a murderer for having killed M. 
Mayer in this duel, M. Mayer was in spirit a murderer 
for having tried to kill M. de Morés and a suicide for hav- 
ing put himself into a position to be killed. The queer 
thing about it all is that these Frenchmen cannot see that 
a duel settles nothing with regard to honor. It may prove 
that the men are not cowards, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but as to honor it proves nothing. The one who is 
killed or wounded or in any way gets the worst of it, is 
not changed one whit in reference to his character, unless 
perhaps his honor has gone down several points because 
of the fight. The same is true of the victor. It would 
seem as if a sensible look at the question would prevent 
any man of ordinary sense from being guilty of a thing 
so silly as to fight a duel. 

The duel has passed through three stages. First, its 
existence under the laws. ‘‘ If two neighbors,’’ say the 
laws of Dagobert, ‘‘ have a dispute about the borders of 
their possessions, let a piece of turf be taken up in the 
contested spot; let the two parties, while touching it with 
the points of their swords, call God to witness as to the 
justice of their claims; let them afterwards fight and let 
the victory decide the question of right.” This is what is 
known in feudal history as the ‘‘ judgment or decision of 
God.” In the case of capital crimes the vanquished was 
dragged out on a hurdle en chemise and hanged, dead or 
alive, as a perjurer. Monks fought duels over religious 
disputes. Teamsters on the road fought duels with clubs. 
In the case of the nobility these duels were attended with 
great pomp and display. The second stage, was the pro- 
hibition of the duel. This was first done by Henry II, 
of France, who was very deeply grieved over the death in 
a duel of one of his favorites. During this second stage, 
the duel still continued, in spite of laws, to be a serious 
and deadly thing. Often no attempt was made to execute 
laws which might happen to exist against it. The third 
stage, through which the duel is now passing, is that in 
which public sentiment has in most civilized countries set 
itself strongly against the inhuman and barbarous custom 
and permitted it to exist, with rare exceptions, only in its 
make-believe form. It will doubtless linger a few decades 


longer in some of the countries of the old world where it 
still ‘* runs in the blood,” but we may hope that the com- 
batants will be wise (?) enough to ‘ fire in the air” or to 
remove with their foils only a little of the hairy scalp or 
better still to end the fray ‘* with a breakfast.’’ 


THE HOMESTEAD CONFLICT. 


Not since 1877, has the country been so stirred over a 
labor trouble as over that through which Homestead has 
just past. There have been almost at the same time 
other similar difficulties in other parts of the world which, 
but for the overshadowing seriousness of this one, would 
have attracted much attention. But all eyes have been 
turned towards the great Carnegie works, and millions 
upon millions of newspaper pages have daily carried the 
details of the conflict to almost every place in the land. 
The great public interest which has accompanied the events 
of each day has not been caused simply by the fact that 
there was a battle—a cruel, merciless battle, like all bat- 
tles—in which a number of persons were killed and 
wounded, this lock-out strike, while resembling in cer- 
tain phases all others, has been peculiar in several re- 
spects. 

1. The men were not suffering from low wages, and 
did not really strike for an increase. Many of them were 
receiving pay, which from the standpoint of ordinary day- 
labor, seems surprisingly high. Workmen that earn from 
$80 to $150 per month, as a number of these did, do not 
strike for better wages simply. 

2. The men were not of what are ordinarily called the 
ignorant and shiftless classes. Many of them had saved 
money and had built up homes for themselves. There 
were, of course, in the crowds on the day of the battle a 
number from the vagabond and criminal classes, but the 
leaders in the movement were skilled and intelligent 
workmen and property holders. 

3. The trouble did not really spring from a proposed 
reduction of wages. The company had not said ‘* we 
will give you so much and no more, and if you will not 
work for that you must quit.” Not until after conference 
after conference between the company and the workmen 
had been held, was anything like this said. 

What was, then, the real cause of the strike and lock- 
out ? It seems that the deepest questions of the labor 
and capital problem are involved in the difficulty. It is 
not to our purpose to go into the details of the affair nor 
to say on which side the chief blame lay in this particular 
case. It would not be difficult to show that both sides 
have been seriously at fault at different stages of the 
trouble. 

(a) The first cause of the strike is the wrong principle 
lying in the foundation of labor organizations. Men 
ought to keep themselves free to make engagements where 
they will, and if they associate, which is perfectly right, 
to help one another, it ought not to be on such a basis that 
thousands of men can be tyrannized over by others, or 
by a few more intelligent and headstrong leaders. Indi- 
vidual capitalists and laborers must be free to make con- 
tracts as individuals. 

(6) The second cause of the difficulty is the increased 
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intelligence and sense of independence of workmen coup- 
led with a lack of proper moral and religious ideas lead- 
ing to increased self-control and a deepening sense of 
personal responsibility under better privileges. The con- 
flict between labor and capital will never cease till the 
Christian principles of love and kindness and a consider- 


ate regard for others come to actuate employee and em- 
Regiments of soldiers may suppress insur- | 


ployer alike. 
rections already arisen, but such riots will be inevitable 
until workmen and employers both live according to the 
golden rule and the second commandment of Christ. 

(c) The third cause of the conflict is the suspicion and 
dislike still lingering in the minds of the wage-earning 
classes, caused by the former tyranny of the wealthy 
classes. Capital has lost much of its former tyranny and 
grinding selfishness, but it may expect to reap for a long 
time yet what it has sown in the centuries past, unless it 
shall show itself exceptionally kind and tender and self- 
sacrificing toward the laboring classes and the needy. 
Capital, in asserting its rights and defending itself against 
the occasional lawlessness of excited labor, must not for- 
get that it has exceptional obligations arising out of su- 
perior intelligence and superior power. It must be the 
leader in social reform or suffer the consequences of its 
unfaithfulness. Industrial war, as all war, is wrong, but 
if it is to cease, the sins and wrongs which lie behind it 
must be repented of and abandoned. 

At the present writing, the Homestead trouble is far 
from over. Arrests are being made of leaders of the 
mob on charges of murder and threats are being made of 
having Mr. Carnegie himself arrested on a charge of 
treason, for having brought armed Pinkertons to the 
place contrary to and in violation of the laws of the State. 


THE PRICE OF GLORY. 


Under the above title Thomas Grimm, in the Petit 
Journal, of Paris, gives expression to some startling 
facts about the relative decrease of population in France. 
He says that many causes have been assigned for this 
condition of things, among others the civil laws requiring 
the equal distribution of inheritances, alcoholism, the 
increase of riches, religious celibacy, continental wars, 
military service in the colonies, looseness of morals, emi- 
gration, etc. But many of these causes he thinks work 
as effectively in other countries as in France. The un- 
fortunate thing for his own country is, he confesses, that 
while two or three of these causes are active in other coun- 
tries, France has them all to bear. He then cites some 
statements of Doctor Lagneau, who has made a special 
study of this particular subject. 

From 1791 to 1799, more than two millions of men 
were forced into war, of whom one-third were destroyed. 


From 1800 to 1813 over three millions served in the Napo- 
leonic wars. In 1814, only six hundred thousand of 
these remained, about one-fifth of them. After the battle 
of Leipzig only male children remained in France. 
Three invasions from 1815 to 1870, provoked by the wars 
of Napoleon, continued the slaughter of the French. 
Three or four years of civil war and a disastrous expedi- 
tion in Egypt complete the picture. ‘‘ To-day we feel 
the void caused by the small number of births, by the 
absence of offspring from those strong men taken away 
from the fields and the shops and slain without leaving any 
posterity.” Those at home who propagated the race were 
the weak and diseased. Hence the general diminution of 
the vigor of the people. We are paying to-day the price 
of glory. 

It may be added to what Mr. Grimm says, that these 
long-continued and disastrous wars were responsible in 
large measure for the general decline of sexual morality 
among the French. Multitudes of young widows were 
left all over France to gain their living as they could, and 
with the few places open to women in Europe for the last 
half century the outcome can easily be imagined. The 
evils of war are many-sided, and it is a hopeful sign for 
France that her statesmen and scholars are beginning 
honestly to consider what their military glory has cost 
them. The spirit of the people is rapidly changing and 
there will be no more French wars for glory. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Our friends in England have been very busy during the 
recent political campaign. They have brought their ideas 
of peace and arbitration before the electors in Great 
Britain in a more thorough and systematic way than 
usual. All the Societies of Peace and Arbitration, in- 
cluding many of the Local Unions, have issued addresses 
and appeals to the voters, in many instances insisting 
that the candidates should commit themselves on this vital 
question. These appeals, published in the newspapers, 
have been sent broadcast over the land, and there is prob- 
ably not a candidate, Tory or Liberal, who has not been 
made to feel to some extent the existence and increasing 
weight in the affairs of the nation of these organizations. 
We need not expect that the immediate effects of this 
work will be very appreciable in the action of Parlia- 
ment, but it will bear fruit in time, just as the persistent 
agitation of the past is now bearing visible fruit. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the restoration of the Liberals 
to power may have the effect to prevent England from 
becoming any further entangled in the meshes of conti- 
nental quarrels. Lord Salisbury has spoken for peace, 


has really at heart been a peace man, but his approaches 
toward Italy have demonstrated that his real plan for 
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keeping the peace has been to employ war measures and 
the instruments of war. England’s whole policy-in this 
respect ought to be changed. She ought not only to keep 
out of any military alliances, but she ought to seek peace 
alliances, not only with the United States but with con- 
tinental nations. With her tremendous moral force, she 
might speedily reverse the whole dreadful current of Eu- 
ropean affairs, if she would set herself resolutely about 
it. Her honor and her greatness must henceforth be 
built upon something better than forts and great navies. 
She must not continue, under pretence of keeping peace 
by balance of power, to pour the waters of her own rivers 
and channels into the muddy currents of European poli- 
tics. The place of her strength and honor is else where. 


It is not probable now that any retaliatory measures 
against Canada will be adopted by our government, on 
account of certain discriminations against our commerce 
in Canadian canals. These will probably soon be re- 
moved, owing to the earnestness shown at Washington in 
regard to the matter. If a government does not keep its 
promises, it cannot expect to live in harmony with its 
neighbors. Justice, faithfulness, fairness, are among the 
central supports of a permanent peace. But was it wise 
and really noble to talk about and even threaten retalia- 
tion? Could not some other way of approaching Canada 
have been found, which would have been as effectual in 
changing her course and not have left the smart that 
always comes from being forced to do a thing? We think 
so. Even while retaliation was in the air, it was discov- 
ered by many thinking men throughout the country, even 
by those who recognized the wrong that Canada was 
doing, that such a proceeding would be a two-edged sword 
cutting both ways. Our own commerce must have suf- 
fered seriously as well as that of Canada. Though the 
time for these reflections is probably past, we may always 
learn wisdom by retrospect. A nation ought to protest 
against wrongs done her in any direction and seek to have 
them remedied, but threatening and bluster are hardly 
worthy weapons to use. 


The Annual Meeting of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association of London, was recently held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. This association is only 
about ten years old, but it has done a large amount of 
valuable work in encouraging the formation of peace soci- 
eties on the continent. The ‘special feature of its 
work,” as the chairman said in his address at this meet- 
ing, ‘‘ is to endeavor to unite the friends of peace in all 
countries, and put them more and more in communication 
with each other.”” Mr. Pratt, the founder and chairman 
of this Association, is as well acquainted, probably, as 
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any living man, with the peace movement on the continent 
in its various developments. He has travelled much and 
worked indefatigably for many years in the promotion of 
international concord. His leading thought is that peace 
principles can be practically applied everywhere much 
sooner than many suppose, and hence bis labors are 
largely with statesmen and men in positions of public 
influence. Among the speakers on this annual occasion, 
we may mention, as especially distinguished, Dr. West- 
cott, Bishop of Durham, and Sir Wilfred Lawson, from 
the speeches of both of whom we give extracts on an- 
other page. . 


The meeting of the National Teachers’ Association is 
always an event of great importance. No army of sol- 
diers that ever fought in battle is worth anything in the 
civilization and uplifting of society compared with this 
great army of teachers that pursues its work, year in and 
year out, in every spot in the land, by peaceful and for 
the most part unostentatious methods. More than five 
thousand members of the association were present at 
Saratoga this year, besides many hundred friends who 
came along as visitors. The meetings were large and 
enthusiastic and many interesting phases of the educa- 
tional problem were ably discussed. President Harrison 
visited the convention and delivered himself of a short 
but very felicitous address, which highly pleased the 
teachers. More than forty of the sixty members of the 
National Educational Council were present. This council 
constitutes a sort of état major of the educational forces. 
One of the noteworthy events in the proceedings of the 
council was the capture of President Eliot, after a four 
day’s siege. The President of Harvard had formerly in- 
dulged in some very uncomplimentary statements about 
the Council, but he confessed, like Dr. Johnson, that it 
had been from *‘ pure ignorance.” The teachers will now 
forgive him for the ugly things he has said about the 
public schools and there will be peace between them. 


A chorus of 15,000 voices, think of it! all under the 
control of one leader. ‘That is what they had at New 
York at the great Christian Endeavor Convention. That 
so many enthusiastic, stirring young people from all parts 
of the land, and even from foreign lands, should meet for 
so many days and conduct in peace and love the greatest 
religious convention that was ever held on the face of the 
globe, is certainly a mark of the wonderful progress of 
our time, and a prophecy of things to come of which as 
yet we know only the feeble beginnings. The venerable 
Dr. Deems, in his address of welcome said: 


‘* During the lifetime of our young Society the question 
of Christian union has attracted more interest than ever 
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before since the Reformation. The ecclesiastical projects 
have all been cold, faulty, pragmatical and impracticable 
schemes, working from without and binding people together 
with external chords. The work of The Y. P.S.C. E. has 
been more effective than all others combined, because it 
has been spontaneous, without plan or purpose, unworldly, 
spiritual and Christly.” Rev. A. C. Dixon also said in 
his welcome: ** While New York and Brooklyn are sepa- 
rated by a river of water, they are united by a bridge of 
iron. The river that separates is mobile and fluctuating, 
the bridge that unites is stable and permanent. The river, 
with currents and commerce, is a symbol of unrest; the 
bridge poised above it, regardless of currents and com- 
merce, is the symbol of peace. So with all evangelical 
Christendom.” 

It is useless to make any attempt here to give an im- 
pression of either the spirit or the letter of the conven- 
tion. ‘To call it magnificent is to say everything and 
nothing,” as the Mail and Express said in speaking 
of one of the evening gatherings. We call attention to 
it simply as one of the remarkable manifestations, per- 
haps the remarkable manifestation of the spirit of the age 
in which we live. ‘‘ It is a new chapter in church history 
that has begun.” 


Difficulties have existed for ten years between France 
and England touching certain disputed territorial limits 
in western Africa. Negotiations have been going on as 
to their settlement during nearly the whole of this period, 
and temporary agreements have been from time to time 
entered into. There seems now a reasonable prospect 
that these differences will soon be adjusted, to the great 
advantage of both countries. Lord Dufferin, who has 
recently been sent by the English government to Paris, 
has received explicit instructions how he shall proceed in 
the adjustment of the misunderstanding. The Temps, of 
Paris, in speaking of the subject, says: ‘‘ Everything 
now leads us to believe that these old questions are finally 
to be adjusted, and that both France and England, in 
their separate spheres of action, will acquire, with peace, 
riches and abundance in these fertile countries of Western 
Africa.”’ 


The London Peace Society issued the following address 
to the electors in England just before the recent campaign 
began in that country. Some parts of it seem a little 
severe, but that is the way in which Englishmen speak to 
one another when they have anything to say in the way 
of criticism. They believe in calling things by the right 
name. 

THE DUTY OF ELECTORS. 

The time has come for voters to ask themselves what 
they intend to do at the next election. Every day fresh 
proofs are given that Tories and Liberals have alike been 
guilty of neglecting the interests of those they are sup- 
posed to serve. When a protest was recently made in the 


House of Commons against the ‘‘ wasteful and wicked 
extravagance” of the proposed expenditure on the navy, 
only fifteen Members rose in their place to support a pro- 
posal of reduction, and the appearance of this little band 
of economists, who alone were true to the traditions of 
their party, elicited laughter. 

What have even our Liberal representatives and their 
leader, Mr. Gladstone, with his immense influence, done 
during the past twenty years, to advance the old Liberal 
principles of Peace, Retrenchment and Reform, and what 
with their opportunities, might they not have done? Job- 
bery, wastefulness, and even absolute dishonesty have 
been allowed to flourish to an appalling extent in the va- 
rious departments of State, yet Liberal electors go on vot- 
ing for men who never have done, and never will do, any- 
thing to remedy the evils to which reference is made. 

It is clear that nothing of importance will be achieved 
in the direction of Reform and Retrenchment until a di/- 
ferent class of men altogether are selected by the electors 
to represent them and legislate for them. ‘The chief 
recommendations to a candidate now seem to be the pos- 
session of wealth and a glib tongue. 


Parliament, as at present constituted, is mostly made 
up of lawyers, military and naval officers, younger sons 
of the aristocracy, and wealthy upstarts, the most prom- 
inent characteristics of the whole being love of distinc- 
tion, desire for office and emoluments, strenuous opposi- 
tion to most measures that they think threaten the vested 
interests of their own class, a spirit of toadyism to those 
in power, and, apparently, very little desire or endeavor 
to promote the best interests of the nation in its entirety. 


Let all who are entitled to a vote secure and use it, and 
not by apathetic indifference forfeit the right so hardly 
won for them. Let them use it wisely; let them select 
from their midst men of known intelligence, aptitude for 
the work and strict integrity. There are some noble ex- 
ceptions to the general class of representatives in the 
House of Commons; let it be the task of the electors at 
the General Election to send many more men of like 
spirit to support them, and then soon will Right hold sway 
instead of Might, and a better and a brighter day dawn 
upon our at present overburdened, wronged and tax-crip- 
pled country. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society will sail 
for Europe on the 4th of August, on the Hamburg 
steamer, ‘‘ Augusta Victoria.” He goes as a delegate to 
the Universal Peace Congress which opens at Berne, 
Switzerland, on the 22d of August and continues for 
six days. Before reaching Berne he will spend a few 
days at Berlin, looking into the situation there. He then 
expects to visit the United States Consul General, Hon. 
S. H. M. Byers, at St. Gall, Switzerland, who will go 
with him to Berne as one of the Society’s delegates to 
the Congress. After the Congress is over, he will return 
through France where he so recently labored in the peace 
cause, visit Paris and other places, and possibly also 
spend a little time in London before sailing. From six 
weeks to two months will be given to the trip. 
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It is said that wealthy Chinamen have in view the 
removal of almost the entire Chinese population of the 
United States to Mexico, and that with this end in view 
they are negotiating with the Mexican government. 
What an honor it will be to Uncle Sam to have chased all 
the industrious and peaceable Mongolians from his terri- 
tories! This is not likely, however, to occur. There is 
room for the Chinaman in our vast, only partially devel- 
oped domain, and neither edicts of government nor the 
efforts of his wealthy brethren can thwart the purpose of 
God and remove him from us. In many States the late 
odious measure against him will remain a dead letter, as 
every unjust law should. When election is over, but few 
people will give any more attention to it. 


The Courrier Diplomatique, published at No. 43 Via 
Uffici del Vicario, Rome, is the official organ of the Interpar- 
liamentary Conference, which was organized at London in 
1890, and is now held annually in connection with the 
World’s Peace Congress. None but members of Parlia- 
ments are allowed in this Conference, and it discusses such 
questions of international relation as naturally fall within 
the scope of Parliamentary consideration. The Courrier 
Diplomatique, published weekly in French, gives the 
movements of this Conference and its Committees. Itis 
especially distinguishing itself by giving brief, but accurate 
sketches of the life and work of eminent Parliamentarians 
and peace workers, accompanied by excellent pictures of 
them. 


The letter on page 125 from ex-Secretary Blaine to 
Senator Sherman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations seems to indicate that an international Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Congress is already provided for in the 
establishment of ‘‘ The World’s Congress Auxiliary,” and 
that it will not be necessary for Congress to further in- 
struct the President to call such a Congress. For this 
reason the Wilson resolution, to which reference has 
previously been made in the Apvocare, has been reported 
by the Committee for indefinite postponement. This, 
not because the Committee or the Secretary of State were 
in any way opposed to the holding of such a Congress, 
but simply because further legislation seemed to them 
unnecessary. It is to be hoped now that the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary Committee on Peace and Arbitration 
will push the matter as rapidly as necessary, and not let 
stich a Conference fail for lack of timely attention. 

It would certainly add much to the importance of the 
Congress, if a direct invitation should be sent by the 
President to foreign nations. It is to be hoped that some 


of the resolutions introduced into the House having this 


in view may be passed without delay and concurred in by 
the Senate. The Directors of the American Peace Society, 
feeling strongly that such an invitation ought to be sent, 
voted unanimously at a recent meeting to send the follow- 
ing Memorial to Congress : 


To the Honorable Senate and House oy Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled : 


In view of the vast interests of peace to the nations of 
the earth, and of the unusual opportunity which the 
World’s Columbian Exposition will afford for promoting 
international harmony : 


In view further of the leadership, both naturally and 
historically, of the United States of America in the great 
peace and arbitration movement which is fast becoming 
world-wide : 


The American Peace Society respectfully but earnestly 
entreats your honorable bodies not to allow the present 
session of Congress to adjourn until the President shall 
have been empowered to invite all the civilized nations of 
the world to send representatives to an international 
Peace and Arbitration Congress at Chicago during the 
time of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Rosert Treat Paine, President. 
Bensamin F. Truesroop, Secretary. 


Full reports of the World’s Peace Congress to be held 
at Berne, beginning the 22d of August, will be given in 
the Apvocate. On account of time, it will probably not 
be possible to get the reports in full into the September 
number, which may be delayed a little in order to get the 
proceedings of the opening of the Congress. Why not 
subscribe for the paper in time to get these reports, and 
help a good cause as well ? 


A permanent reciprocity arrangement has been entered 
into with Cuba and Porto Rico, the most complete and 
comprehensive that has been made by the United States 
with any foreign nation. It embraces not only agricultural 
products, but also many manufactured articles which are 
to be admitted free or at greatly reduced rates. 


Washington was never a man of war, and seldom 
alluded to his experiences on the battle-field. His pas- 
sion was for agriculture, and in writing to an English 
friend he said: ‘‘I am led to reflect how much more de- 
lightful to an undebauched mind is the task of making 
improvements on the earth, than all the vain glory that 
can be acquired from ravaging it by the most uninter- 
rupted career of conquest.” 

Tueropore L. Curier. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


The death of Cyrus W. Field, on the 12th of July, has 
removed from the earth one of the great figures of this 
century. The papers say that he died poor; but if Emer- 
son’s definition of riches as the power to get the most out 
of the material resources of nature, be true, then no man 
ever made a greater fortune than he. The life and work 
of such a man, so full of faith in the triumph of great 
ideas, so perservering, so patient, so resolute under great 
difficulties, gives one a conception at once rare and inspir- 
ing of the transcendent dignity and beauty of human 
beings when their existence is consecrated to the good of 
human society. 

The Atlantic Cable, that was his work. Everything 
else sinks out of sight in comparison with this. His early 
life with but little education, his business training in the 
great mercantile house of A. T. Stewart, his successful 
business career of thirteen years, in which he amassed a 
considerable fortune and after which he retired from busi- 
ness, his travels in South America,—all this, interesting 
in itself, takes but a moment of our attention. The only 
picture of Mr. Field that one can keep before his mind is 
that of a man on the Great Eastern with a cable dropping 
into the sea, hovering for weeks over the waves trying to 
pick up the end of a broken cable, and ut last, after weary 
years of disappointment and waiting landing in Trinity 
Bay, in the little harbor of ‘* Heart’s Content,” the great 
purpose of his life accomplished. 

How much Cyrus W. Field’s work in laying the Atlantic 
Cable has contributed to the peace of the world no one 
can estimate. One of the last things he ever wrote, 
showing how his heart beat in sympathy with the great 
international peace movement, was the following: 

‘‘That iron chain at the bottom of the sea is a link to 
bind nations together. The magnetic currents that pass 
and repass are but the symbols and the instruments of the 
invisible, yet mighty currents of human affection that, as 
they pass to and fro, touch a thousand chords of love and 
sympathy, and thus bring into nearer, closer and sweeter 
relations the separated members of the one great family 
of mankind.” 


The Baroness Bertha Von Suttner has suddenly sprung 
into notice in Europe as an advocate of the cause of 
peace. At the beginning of the Congress at Rome in 
November last she was nearly unknown to peace workers 
on both sides of the water. Early in the opening session 
she asked to speak, and had not proceeded far in explain- 
ing why she was there and whom she represented, until 
every eye in the hall was fastened on her. When she 
made the statement that a Woman’s Peace Society, 


founded by her and a few others, had received 3,000 mem- 
bers in a few days and that within a year they would be 
30,000 strong, a great outburst of applause, says the 
Courrier Diplomatique, greeted her. The same paper says 
that this was probably the first time since Tarpeia that the 
Capitol had resounded with the voice of a woman. 

The Baroness Von Suttner is an Austrian, of Vienna, 
the daughter of General Count Kinsky. She published 
a few months before the Congress at Rome a story enti- 
tled ‘*‘ Die Waffen Nieder” (Down with Arms), which pro- — 
duced a great impression in Austria and Germany and soon 
passed through several editions. She has since estab- 
lished at Berlin a journal under the same name, ‘“ Die 
Waffen Nieder,” which she herself superintends. <A 
quotation from a letter of hers will show something of her 
ideas : 

** All national and social questions, as well as those 
about frontiers and forms of government, must be kept out 
of the debates of peace societies, lest the work be com- 
promised, poisoned and destroyed. The only aim of our 
work is to preach that arbitration be substituted for war. 
That includes and is greater than any political question. 
* * * The Peace Socicties, having no executive 
power, must labor exclusively to build up that irresistible 
force, publ’¢ opinion. That will act upon governments, 
and then the federation of states will be established. It 
is not upon the ground of their quarrels and of their 
demands for justice that two adversaries can be brought 
to agreement. They must be brought to a higher plane 
from which they may see the entire littleness of their mis- 
understandings.” 


Hon. B. C. Hobbs, LL.D., who died at his home at 
Bloomingdale, Indiana, on the 22d of June, at the age of 
76 years, had been for over half a century a conspicuous 
advocate of the cause of peace. He was from his youth 
a devoted member of the Friend’s Church, thoroughly 
loyal to its principles. But his spirit was too broad and 
noble to allow him to be sectarian in any narrow sense of 
the word, and though not always agreeing with the meth- 
ods of the progressive wing of the church to which he 
belonged, he was always up with his time. 

His chief lifework was wrought in the educational field. 
He was the first President of Earlham College, Indiana. 
He was for some years Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in,the State of Indiana, and at the time of his death 
was a trustee of the Indiana State Normal School, of the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute and of Earlham College, of at 
least two of which he had been a trustee for many years. 

He was a peace man from conviction, and advocated 


_ the cause with that earnestness, steadiness and hopeful- 


ness, which spring only from sincerity and clear-sighted- 
ness. Criticism never daunted him, but only drew out 
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the reserve force of his nature with the greater effective- 
ness. During the civil war he was one of the most influ- 
ential members of a commission seat by the Friends to 
Washington to secure relief for those of this body who 
were suffering at the time of the conscription, because 
they could not conscientiously go to war. In 1879, he 
went on a peace mission to Europe visiting and laying a 
memorial before the Emperors of Germany and Russia. 
He gave addresses on peace and arbitration, from time to 
time, in various parts of the central and north-western 
States. 

Dr. Hobbs was a man of genuine simplicity of manners, 
combined with remarkable intellectual vigor which he 
retained to the last, interesting himself in every move- 
ment for the liberation and betterment of mankind. He 
was often at Washington to plead the cause of arbitration, 
and notably so at the time of the Pan-American Congress. 
The Indians always found in him a true friend and he 
practically carried on the Indian educational work in 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 


Dr. Westcott, the Bishop of Durham, is a little man 
physically, but large in every other respect. He is Presi- 
dent of the English ‘‘ Christian Union for the Promotion 
of International Harmony,” and has published a number 
of important papers on the religious aspects of the peace 
question. His mediation in the great colliery strike in 
the north of England was crowned with success, and so 
‘*this bitter and prolonged industrial war of twelve weeks 
duration was brought to an end.’’ How much greater a 
triumph of individual power over others is this, than to 
magnetize an army and lead it into the jaws of death. 


Henry M. Stanley has found the English electors much 
more difficult to manage than he did the black men and 
the wilds of Africa. There is something very comical in 
the fact that this hero of the dark continent, whom neither 
heat nor sandwaste, nor untrodden forest, nor the treach- 
ery of savages could check in his march, has been com- 
pelled to retire in confusion before the howlings and 
absolute disrespect of citizens of the greatest civilized 
nation on the globe. The tears and pleadings of his wife 
only made confusion worse confounded. Mr. Stanley’s 
British aspirations do not seem to have met with much 
encouragement on either side of the water. There has 


been from the first in the minds of many Americans a 
suspicion that the finder of Livingstone had something 
of the adventurer in him, and that he was much more 
determined to have ‘‘ a career” than he was anxious to 
serve the real higher interests of the world. His recent 
movement in throwing off his American citizenship and 


seeking to become a member of the English House of 
Commons, with whose traditions and methods and con- 
trolling ideas he can at best be only imperfectly acquainted, 
does not seem to have increased admiration for him. 
However much his career in Africa may have done for 
civilization, he was really building on another man’s foun- 
dation, and one cannot help comparing him unfavorably 
with the greatest of all explorers, who went full of the 
spirit of the Gospel into the heart of the Dark Continent, 
trusted in the protection of God and in the power of 
simple justice and kindness, mingled in safety with all 
sorts of natives though (because) he never used deadly 
weapons, and at last died on his knees in prayer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract from a letter of Miss Priscilla H. Peckover. 
Bank House, Wissecu, Ena., June 23, 1892. 


Dear FRIEND: 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood— 


. . . . . . 


Thanks for the Apvocate just to hand. Our little 
Peace and Goodwill is a poor exchange, especially as it is 
only quarterly ; but I ask your acceptance of a copy of 
my two little translations, ‘* War as it is” and ** Pax 
Mundi,” which I send by book post. 

The former is doing good service in opening people’s 
eyes to the enormities of the war system by showing it to 
them without the mask of glory” and ‘‘ gallantry” by 
which its native hideousness is concealed from popular 
gaze, and the latter is a clear, candid and concise account 
of the things that make for peace and should interest 
the thoughtful in America as much as on this side of the 
Atlantic, even from its first sentences. 

We are all busy here catching the attention of electors 
in view of the impending general election, getting our 
cause to the front during the calm before the storm; 
questioning candidates and spreading literature broadcast. 
There is no question that the ceaseless agitation of past 
years is telling upon public opinion. It must be kept up 
and increased. 

Last night I had very encouraging news from Denmark. 
The great Norse poet, Bjoernstjerne Bjoernson, who has 
been an advocate of peace about a year, and has written 
an oration of great power entitled ** Peace,” was to speak 
on the 19th of June at Himmelbjoerget, the one mountain 
(?) in Denmark (565 feet high), and a crowd of some- 
thing like 15,000 persons assembled from all parts of the 
country to hear him. They came by rail and then over 
the lake by steam, sail and oar. The poet was received 
with cheering and spoke to the largest audience he had 
ever addressed, urging the clergy to take up the peace 
question, as the essence of all religion is love and peace. 

‘““We are all,” he said, ‘‘ baptized into anti-war, but 
the clergy (in Denmark) are more for war than against. 
They must, as in America, get out upon the world-sea and 
not stay in the goose pond. Let women come forward in 
the cause of peace. 

‘¢They should preach the gospel of peace which clergy 
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and teachers must carry on. Here in this spot dedicated 
to the voice of the people, I say, I appeal to the con- 
science of your clergy and teachers. 

‘*Small States must begin the work. War has strong 
allies; it is in league with princes; but we may possibly 
win a few princes of peace. 

“War is a livelihood for thousands, but peace can triumph 
when the people will it. We must get in league with the 
Church.” (Tremendous applause.) 

Such a meeting cannot be without weight. The military 
party were growling and snarling at the idea of it; and 
the Danish Punch had a cartoon (colored) representing 
M. Bajer (the soul of the peace movement) in regimen- 
tals tall and thin, bearing a palm branch and leading by a 
chain an enormous bear (Bjoernson means Bear-son) with 
the poet’s features and having a stanza beneath in which 
it said M. Bajer was leading his shaggy friend to gently 
growl his ditty in order to catch weak souls. 

This, of course, helped to advertise the meeting. 

A peace meeting of delegates from eighty-three peace 
societies was held in the forenoon, which in itself shows 
how the peace-work is getting hold there. 

Excuse so long an epistle from 

Yours sincerely, 
Priscitta H, PEeckover. 


Honorable Dorman B. Eaton, in accepting his election 
as a member of the Honorary Counsel of the American 
Peace Society writes as follows: 

BRATTLEBOROUGH, VT., June 25, 1892. 
Rosert Treat PAINe: 

My Dear Sir—Your letter of the 21st, informing me of 
my election as an honorary member of the counsel of the 
American Peace Society, has just reached me here, where 
I make my summer sojourn. 

I esteem it an honor to be selected for such a position, 
and therefore promptly accept it. 

The cause to which the Society is devoted has my entire 
sympathy and deserves the support of every friend of 
Christian civilization. 


Very truly yours, 
Dorman B. Eaton. 


Rev. Amos Herr, of Lime Valley, Penn., in sending a 
subscription for life membership, writes as follows : 


Rorert Treat Paine: 

Dear Friend—I have been receiving the AMERICAN 
ApvocaTe or Peace forsometime. It advocates the prin- 
ciple for which I have been laboring in my weakness for 
over forty years, whilst in the ministry. 

It is the Mennonite doctrine, and the Gospel doctrine. 
May God speed the day when swords shall be beaten into 
plough-shares, and spears into pruning hooks, when nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. * 

Inclosed please find a small donation for your valuable 
paper. May God bless your efforts in promoting the 
Kingdom of Peace, is the heartfelt prayer of your friend, 

Amos Herr. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


MILITARY GLORY. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


‘* Natalie,” said he, with a smile, ‘* you are only half a 
woman ; you don’t caré about military glory.” 

** Tt is the most mean, the most cruel and contemptible 
thing under the sun,” she said, passionately. ‘* What is 
the quality that makes a great hero—a great general now- 
adays? Courage? Not a bit. It is callousness; an 
absolute indifference to the slaughtering of human lives. 
You sit in your tent—you sit on horseback—miles away 
from the fighting: and if the poor wretches are being 
destroyed here or there in too great quantities—if they are 
ridden down by the horses and torn to pieces by the 
mitrailleuses—‘ Oh, clap on another thousand or two: the 
place must be taken at all risks.’ Yes, indeed, but not 
much risk to you! For if you fail—if all the thousands 
of men have been hurled against the stone and lead only 
to be thrown back, crushed and murdered—why, you have 
fought with great courage—you, the great general, sitting 
in your saddle miles away; it is you who have shown 
extraordinary courage! But numbers were against you. 
And if you win, you have shown still greater courage ; 
and the audacity of the movement was so and so; and 
your dogged persistence was so and so; and you get 
another star for your breast; and all the world sings your 
praises. And who is to court-martial a great hero for 
reckless waste of human life? Who is to tell him that he 
is a cruel-hearted coward? Who is to take him to the 
fields he has saturated with blood and compel him to 
count the corpses? or take him to the homesteads he has 
ruined throughout the land, and ask the women and the 
sons and the daughters what they think of his marvellous 
courage? Oh, no: he is away back at the capital—there 
is a triumphal procession; all we want now is another 
war tax—for the peasant must pay with his money as well 
as with his blood; and another bevy of the young men to 
be taken away and killed.” —Sunrise. 


VENEZUELA. 


The condition of civil affairs casts a dark shadow on 
the work recently begun in this Republic. Mr. Norwood 
writes from Caraccas, under date of April 29th, as follows : 


The guerilla war continues, and its devastating effects 
are felt more and more every day. It makes our hearts 
sad to witness the suffering and hear the stories of hunger 
and woe as they come to us, not only daily, but many 
times a day. Many who enjoyed plenty and comparative 
luxury last year are now in abject want. All provisions 
are much dearer than they were a few months ago. The 
stagnation of all classes of labor and business is grievous 
to behold, and the state of starvation, which is rapidly 
increasing, is simply appalling. We have witnessed pov- 
erty in Mexico, but have never seen anything like what 
we witness here almost hourly. ‘The Bible work is at a 
perfect standstill. No one seems disposed to buy a book 
of any kind, and money is getting very scarce. Hundreds 
of men and women have been thrown out of employment 
by the closing of shops and factories, and by a general 
falling off in all lines of business. We continue to work, 
but sell next to nothing.—Bible Society Record. 
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HELL-TRAPS OF WAR. 
How They are Made and How They Catch Their Human Prey. 


We have a line of breastworks strong enough to stand | 
artillery and we have crowned it with head logs. By that 
is meant a log so placed that a soldier can fire under it | 
while it protects his head. Where there are head logs | 
men kneel and fire at a dead rest, and four bullets out of | 
five strike a human target. A regiment thus sheltered | 
will check and drive back three times its strength. It | 
was done time and again on both sides during the war. | 

But bloodthirsty war was not satisfied with the almost 
perfect immunity afforded by earthwork and breastwork | 
and head log, says a writer in the New York Sun. It 
sought for still further advantage and found it in that hell- | 
trap, the abatis. If there is a forest in front the trees 
are cut down, tops to the enemy, and the limbs are sharp- 
ened and interlaced until a fox could hardly make his way 
through the tangle. When the trees are not convenient 
fence rails, boards, limbs and brush are used. The object 
is to check and hold the enemy under fire. 

See what a hell-trap we have set in front of our five 
hundred men! There are stakes driven into the earth at 
an angle and then sharpened. ‘They are bound together 
with telegraph wire and two strong men cannot pull one | 
out of place. For ‘* chinking” we have used the branches | 
of wild plum trees and the blackberry bushes from along 
the fence. You could not drive wild horses over such an 
abatis. A stampeding herd of buffalo would break it 
down, but there would be a windrow of dead and wounded 
piled up before it. 

The hell-trap has been ready for two hours when the 
prey appears. Our line has been strung out to the left 
until there are weak spots. This looks like one of them 
to the enemy who is searching. The lay of the ground 
hides the abatis from his view, and he can see only that 
part of the breastwork running over the hill. We have 
no artillery here. We can see the men plainly as they 
form for a charge. ‘The intervals between the bodies as 
they swing into position proves that there are four regi- 
ments. They leave the cover of the woods as speedily as 
if on parade, and it is a handsome sight to see them 
advance. 

The order runs along our line to hold our fire until they 
are checked by the hell-trap. They know that our battle 
line is here, but they cannot see a man of us. They are | 
within easy musket range when the order is given to 
charge, and they advance with yells and hurrahs. Had 
we been in double line without protection that living 
wedge would have driven its way through us to the rear 
of the army. Nota shot was fired until they had recoiled 
from the abatis. It broke their formation at once and 
they were a mob after that. Some flung down their mus- 
kets and sought to pull up the stakes; others fired stand- 
ing there exposed; some there were who broke back to 
the rear, but these were few in number. 

We called it war then, and next day our skeleton regi- 
ment was complimented in general orders for having saved 
the left wing. As one remembers it now he half fears to 
be charged with murder. They were brave men, but they 
had no show. The jaws of the hell-trap held officer and 


private fast while the muskets under the head logs flamed 
and crackled and sent death into the confused and help- 
less crowd. They ought to have had the order to fall 
back at our first volley, but it was not given. Again and 


again and again, the red flames leaped almost into their 
faces, and by and by, when the lifting smoke disclosed 
them scattering back, we rose up and cheered. They be- 
lieved it was for the victory we had won, but it was not so. 

It was a tribute to their bravery and endurance—a 
shout of rejoicing that the jaws of the hell-trap had opened 
to spare some of them a little longer. 

And when the smoke had entirely cleared, and we looked 
down over that abatis, the sight was something to make 
the oldest veteran shudder. The dead and wounded— 
ten dead to one wounded—were lying in heaps, three or 
four upon each other. There rivulets of blood running 
over the short, green grass; there were stains and spat- 
ters of blood over stake and limb and bush—blood and 
horrible wounds and dead faces until we who had created 


_ the spectacle turned away in horror.—Kansas City Jour- 


nal. 


Next to his Utah speech, nothing has made President 
Eliot more unpopular than his wholesale attack on our 


_ public schools; but nothing is gained by shutting our 
| eyes to their defects. 


For instance, it is a good thing to 
teach the boys in our high schools—and why not the girls, 
too?—the principles of legitimate business; but not, as 
is done in one, at least, of Boston’s public schools, the 
principles of financial gambling, thus teaching them in 
future years to be speculators and stock-gamblers. So of 
the military drill in schools. Far better for the boys phys- 
ically and morally if this could be superseded by a course 
of industrial training. I was very glad to see in last 
Saturday’s Transcript, from the pen of a high-school 
teacher, a brave and timely protest against this pernicious 
thing—the military drill in our schools, which he well said 
developes the war-spirit, and tends to make a machine of 
the boy, beside the immediate evils of the midnight sup- 
per and the dancing party which once or twice a year 
follow the public drill, dissipating their energies, unfitting 
them for mental effort, and, in many cases, placing them 
in the way of direct temptation to drink. [ should like, 
with all due respect, to ask all parents and teachers who 
favor the teaching of military tactics in our public schools 
what the end of it all is if not to foster that spirit which 
makes the soldier a man—if he can be called such—who 
is to have no-will of his own, but is to be a mere machine 


| obeying blindly the will of his commanding officer, and 


becoming eventually food for powder and bullets? Now, 
the original end and aim of our public school system is to 
make the opposite of this :—intelligent, independent, 
thinking citizens. The profession of letters and the pro- 
fession of arms have nothing in common; the military 
drill in our public schools is no legitimate part of the sys- 
tem, but an unhealthy excrescence which needs the sur- 
geon’s knife. ELIZABETH E. FLAGG. 

Christian Cynosure. 


THE LARGEST CANNON EVER MADE TO BE 
EXHIBITED AT CHICAGO. 


‘* King William” will be seen at the fair next year. 

‘* King William” is the name given to a great 122-ton 
gun now being manufactured by the Krupp Gun Company. 
This will be the largest cannon ever made, and will far 
outrival any ever before placed on exhibition at an inter- 
national exposition. It has been named in honor of the 
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present German Emperor, who is greatly interested in the 
World’s Fair, and who may himself visit Chicago late next | 
year. 

Two representatives of the Krupp Company —A. | 
Louter and G. Gillhansen— are now in Chicago making | 
arrangements for the installation of the exhibit their com- 
pany will send to the fair. Toa reporter of the Jnter- 
Ocean Mr. Louter said : 

‘¢ The great feature of our exhibit will, of course, be the | 
eannon. That will truly be a wonder. Our most skilled | 
mechanics are now at work upon it, and when it is com- 
pleted it will be perfect in every detail. It will weigh a 
little more than 122 tons, and will be capable of hurling 
a missile at least fifteen miles. 

‘*The greatest difficulty will be to transport the can- 
non from New York to Chicago. A special car is now 
being built for its accommodation, and the Pennsylvania 
Company has declared its ability to bring it to Chicago. 
A special inspection of all the bridges and of the road bed 
will be made by a corps of the most competent engineers 
before the car leaves New York. We fear that some of 
the bridges may give under the great load and so the in- 
spection will be a very careful one. 

‘One of the German line of steamships will bring ‘ King 
William’ to New York, The vessel will be remodelled so 
as to make it perfectly safe. A great derrick that will 
hoist the gun to and from the ship is now being manu- 
factured in our works.”—Boston Journal, July 6. 


STRANGE ACTION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR: 


A few weeks ago, a private in the Grenadier Guards, 
named Luecke, while on sentry duty near the Thiergarten, 
being ‘‘ chaffed,” or as the soldier termed it ‘‘ insulted,” 
by a laborer, coolly levelled his rifle and shot the man 
dead. ‘The bullet, after passing through his body, struck 
and dangerously wounded a passing workman. The affair 
created great excitement and indignation among the civil- 
ian population of Berlin, coming as it did soon after other 
similar but, happily, not fatal exhibitions of the callous 
arrogance of the machine-drilled soldiery. The news- 
papers demanded the arrest, trial, and punishment of 
Luecke, and municipal and other public bodies passed 
resolutions calling for alterations in the military regula- 
tions in virtue of which the lives of innocent citizens were 
thus placed in constant jeopardy. No answer was 
vouchsafed to these appeals, and it was even rumored 
that Luecke, instead of being punished, had been warmly 
commended for his conduct by his superior officers. This 
latter statement was generally discredited, but it has been 
confirmed by the action of the Emperor William himself. 
On a Saturday night the Emperor dined with the officers 
of the Emperor Francis Regiment at their mess-room, 
and a number of distinguished officers were also present 
as guests. Conversation turned upon the sentry question, 
and suddenly the Emperor expressed a wish to have 
Luecke brought into the room. A telegram was at once 
dispatched to Luecke, and he soon appeared in response 
thereto. As he entered the mess-room, the Emperor and 
all the officers present rose from their seats in his honor, 
and before the astonished soldier could realize what it all 
meant his Majesty commenced to make a speech to him. 
‘* You are a splendid soldier, Luecke,” said the Emperor ; 
‘*you have worthily upheld the best traditions of the 
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German Army in regard to its discipline and honor; you 
are a credit to your regiment and to my army. Drink 
this champagne,” handing Luecke a glass of wine, which 
he drank as ordered, ‘‘ and accept this photograph, which 
bears my autograph signature, as a token of my esteem 
and regard.” Loud cheers followed this singular oration, 
and Luecke, stammering out his thanks, saluted and 
retired. As if this were not enough honor for the Private 
Luecke, the Emperor, at the usual morning parade of the 
regiment, called him to the front, made a speech very 
similar to, and equally as foolish as, the after-dinner ora- 
tion, and wound up by appointing Luecke to the position 
and privileges of an ‘‘ exempt.” The Berlin newspapers - 
have referred indignantly to these extraordinary proceed- 
ings.— Herald of Peace. 


HORRIBLE EPISODE OF WAR, 1871. 


A French officer narrates the following episode of the 
Franco-German war : 

‘‘In our division there served four peasant farmers, 
whose whole property had been destroyed by the Prus- 
sians. They took their revenge at Juamont. The four 
men, who were well acquainted with the neighborhood, 
sought and obtained appointments as guides to a Prussian 
army division, which had no suspicion of what appalling 
designs were being matured against them. The stone 
quarries at Juamont, form or formed at that time, an 
immense hollow. Upon the ground facing this hollow the 
enemy had taken up their position because they felt sure 
of not being attacked in the rear. One of the farmers 
stealthily came over and informed our army of the oppor- 
tunity given them of destroying the whole Prussian 
division, The method could hardly fail. The stone had 
originally been worked as an open quarry, but had since 
been excavated from long subterranean galleries sup- 
ported by pillars. Only on one side was it worked in 
this way, and it was just on to this that the farmers had 
in the night conducted the enemy. In consequence of 
the darkness and the deep shade of the quarries, the 
Prussians were, unable to perceive that the ground they 
stood on was entirely undermined. At daybreak Bazaine 
attacked the Prussians, who were thoroughly beaten, 
especially in their confidence of being safe from a rear 
attack. For when the fight was at the hottest, General 
Canrobert, who had fetched a compass round the quarries, 
planted his cannon on the other side of the pit and fired 
at the pillars which supported the galleries. An hour 
later the ground caved in under the feet of the Prussians 
and they all sank into the yawning abyss. There was heard 
but one fearful shriek from these 20,000 men, who knew 
that death was inevitable. It sounded like the cry of a 
single man yelling in mortal agony a last farewell to life. 
It lasted only a few minutes, because all, men, horses, 
weapons, and cannon, were jammed together in the abyss 
into one shapeless mass, which was crushed under its own 
fearful weight. At the moment when the galleries caved 
in, Bazaine was driving the Prussians before him with such 
impetuosity that a number of the French were precipitated 
into the common tomb. Our victory even shocked our- 
selves. In silence we gazed down into this gulf, which 
was nearly three-parts full, and where human heads and 
arms, horses’ legs and cannon were seen protruding in all 
directions. Time did not permit of taking out all these 
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bodies and burying them separately. The first suggestion 
was to pour petroleum over them and burn them, but that 
proposal was abandoned. ‘The Prussians hired some Bel- 
gians, who for heavy wages covered up with sand and 
earth this mountain of humanity, from which for four 
successive days were heard to issue sobs and groans.””— 
Peace and Goodwill. 


A peaceful revolution is taking place in the little king- 
dom of Belgium. The good King Leopold has agreed to 
a revision of the constitution proposed by the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, and the changes are under way. 
The most important change is the creation of what is 
called a ‘* referendum,” by the terms of which all questions 
of great public importance are referred back by the legis- 
lature to the people, before being enacted as laws. This 
system is already in vogue in Switzerland, and has given 
great satisfaction. It is nearer a pure democracy than 
has ever existed elsewhere. With the referendum Belgium 
will be fully as republican a government as ours, although 
it still has a King. The entirely unsensational way in 
which this great change in government is being accom- 
plished, speaks well for the enlightenment of the Belgian 
people, and augurs the possibility of a future universal 
democracy. What Belgium has done other nations can 
do when they become sufficiently civilized.—Farm, Field 
and Stockman. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The late Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., used to compare the 
steamers which ply between this country and America to 
gigantic shuttles, ever weaving a web of peace between 
the two nations. It now appears that the speed of these 
shuttles is to be further augmented, for the White Star 
line is going to build two colossal twin screw passenger 
steamships to compete with the leviathans of the Cunard 
line, now under construction on the Clyde by the Fairfield 
Ship-building Company. The new ships will be bigger 
than the uncompleted Cunarders, which will measure 
14,000 tons, and will be 600 feet long and 65 feet beam, 
with about 30,000 horse power. The new Cunarders will 
be guaranteed by their constructors to make not less than 
21 knots in the open sea. Of course, to uphold their 


supremacy on the ocean race track the new White Star. 


ships will have to do a little better than 21 knots.— 
Herald of Peace. 


If Christ has become our peace and we are abiding in 
it we will also live a peaceable life. ‘‘*If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you live peaceably with all men.” 
The kingdom of God is peace, and God has called us 
unto peace. Therefore be at peace among yourselves. 
Alas! how much peace can be destroyed in a community 
or church by proclaiming abroad the faults of others or 
speaking ill of them. What a sad account some will 
have to give for all they say! Let all bitterness ‘‘ and 
evil speaking be put away from you. And be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another even 
as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.”’-—Ella Plank 
in Herald of Truth. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


May 25, 1892.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. SHerman, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions presented the following 


Letter from the Secretary of State relative to a Peace Conference 
of the Governments of the world, to sit in Chicago during and in 
connection with the Columbian Exposition, for the purpose of 
considering the question of the seitlement of all international 
differences by arbitration. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, May 23, 1892. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of February 17, 1892, accompanied by a reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Mitchell on December 17, 
1891, and a joint resolution introduced by Senator 
Wilson on January 25 last, both relating to a peace con- 
ference in the city of Chicago in 1893. Each contemplates 
an invitation by the President inviting the several foreign 
governments to meet delegates of our own to constitute a 
convention for the purpose of taking such measures as 
they may deem proper to promote the cause of peace 
among the nations and the settlement of national differ- 
ences by arbitrators or other peaceful methods. 

The Government of the United States is committed to 
the cause of arbitration in the settlement of all inter- 
national differences, and we, as a nation, were among the 
first to urge the settlement of international disputes by 
such peaceful means as involving a higher civilization and 
a broader human progress. 

As an instance of the practical effect of this principle I 
may cite the arbitration treaty by the late American con- 
ference, to which a majority of the states represented in 
that conference were signatories. Before it could be for- 
mally exchanged the proposed treaty lapsed, and by the 
President’s direction steps have lately been taken to re- 
vive it. About one-half of the governments so addressed 
have signified their willingness to enter into a new treaty 
reviving this lapsed instrument, and confidence is here felt 
that equally satisfactory replies will be received from all 
the original signatory powers. 

In the present instance, however, the Department fails 
to perceive the necessity for the passage of either of the 
proposed resolutions, since their object seems possible of 
accomplishment without that formality. 

One of the accompaniments with the President's invita- 
tion to the several foreign governments, issued in accord- 
ance with the act approved April 25, 1890, was ‘* The 
World’s Auxiliary to the World’s Columbian Exposition.” 
The purposes of its organization were fully stated, and 
among them it was proposed that a series of world’s con- 
gresses, to promote the objects in view, was to be held in 
connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893. ‘*The World’s Congress Auxiliary,” it added, 
‘*has been duly authorized and organized to promote the 
holding and success of such congresses.” 

There were nine themes these congresses hoped to con- 
sider. Tue eighth is, * International law as a bond of 
union and a means of mutual protection, and how it may 
best be enlarged, perfected and authoritatively expressed.” 

The ninth is, “The establishment of the principles of 
judicial justice as the supreme law of international 
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relations, and the general substitution of arbitration for 
war in the settlement of international controversies.” 


These two propositions seem to fully cover the scope 
of the two proposed resolutions. 

I enclose for the committee’s further information a 
series of papers lately received by the Department from 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary, setting forth in detail 
its several objects, aud direct attention to its ‘‘ original 
announcement,” and particularly to the pamphlet under 
the head ‘* Department of Government.” 

I observe, in conclusion, that a representative of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary a few days ago called at the 
Department to learn whether it would be possible to send 
these pamphlets to all foreign governments, with a suitable 
instruction to our ministers to present them to the govern- 
ments to which they were respectively accredited, as 
supplementary to the original invitation. The assurance 
was given that the Department would gladly do so upon 
the receipt of a formal written request to that effect. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


James G. BLaIne. 
Hon. Joun SHERMAN, 


Chairman Committee on — Relations, 
United States Senate. 


THE MONTH’S NEWS. 


A bill for the free coinage of silver was introduced into 
the United States Senate by Mr. Stewart of Nevada, and 
passed on July Ist by a vote of 29 to 25. 

The bill was defeated in the House of Representatives 
on the 13th by a vote of 154 to 136. 

This action of the Representatives is considered, by 
even the free coinage men themselves, as the final blow to 
this measure. 


The vacancy in President Harrison’s Cabinet caused by 
the resignation of James G. Blaine, has been filled by the 
appointment of Hon. John W. Foster, of Indiana. The 
new Secretary of State has served as minister to Mexico, 
Russia and Spain, and in every public office that he has 
held he has shown marked ability. 


The People’s Party, in their National Convention held 
at Omaha, nominated Gen. James B. Weaver, of Iowa, 
for President, and Gen. J. G. Field, of Virginia, for 
Vice President. 


At Cincinnati, July 1st, the Prohibitionists nominated 
as their National Candidates Gen. John Bidwell, of Cali- 
fornia, for President, and Hon. J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, 
for Vice President. 


The National Convention of the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor was held in New York City July 
7th to 10th, inclusive. There were more than thirty 
thousand in attendance, and the meetings were interesting 
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This was one of the most 
both from its 


and enthusiastic throughout. 

notable conventions of recent times, 

character and the numbers present. 
They adjourned to meet next year in Montreal. 


Most apalling bloodshed and disorder grew out of a 
lock-out and strike among the men employed by the 
Carnegie Iron Works at Homestead, Pennsylvania. On 
July 6th a fight took place between the strikers and the 
Pinkerton detectives sent by the Company to defend their 
works. 

The strikers were determined that the Pebwiees 
should not land from their boats. The Pinkertons were 
obliged finally to surrender, and left the town. The 
Sheriff, being unable to summon a force that would be 
able to stand against the strikers, called upon the Gov- 
ernor for the State troops. The Governor hesitated for 
several days but on the thirteenth, six thousand State troops 
encamped in and about Homestead. They are still in 
possession of the town, and the Governor of the State 
arrived on the spot on the 19th ult. The leaders of the 
workmen are being arrested on charges of murder. 


The English elections have resulted in restoring the 
Liberals to power. Gladstone will have a majority of 42 
in the next House of Commons. 


The subject of the Sunday closing of the World’s Fair 
seems to be settled by a vote of both Houses in its favor. 


A fire which broke out in St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
on July 8th, destroyed about two-thirds of the city. 

They were unable to control the fire for two days, owing 
to a continuous wind and the fact that very little rain 
had fallen and everything was very dry. 

The people were mostly of the poorer class in that part 
of the city through which the fire passed, and it is 
estimated that about five thousand people are thus left 
destitute. 

The loss will probably reach fifteen million dollars. 


Cholera has been raging in Europe, and especially in 
Russia, to an alarming extent. 


The World’s Fair appropriation of five million dollars 
made by the Senate was defeated in the House on the 
19th ult. 


Mt. ‘Etna has been in a state of eruption since the 9th 
of July, and considerable property has been destroyed. 
The earthquakes still threaten, and those living in the 
vicinity are much alarmed. 


Oh, it is great, and there is no other greatness, to make 
some work of God’s creation more fruitful, better, more 
worthy of God; to make some human heart a little wiser, 
manfuler, happier,—more blessed, less accursed !—Carlyle. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 


ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
Promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN ApvocaTE OF Prace.—This occupies the 
front rank of anti-war periodicals. Fresh, compre- 
hensive, accurate, with the latest news from the field 
—having a watchful eye on legislation and legisla- 
tors, representing all peace-loving people, it is 
indispensable to those interested in the great Reform. 
Monthly, well printed, in magazine form. Price, 
$1.00 per year. Send subscriptions to the Editor, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Tue AnGeL or Peace.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cents per year. 10 cents a 
year where five copies are taken. 


Tue Comine Peace.— An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. Printed in pamphlet form with large open- 
faced type. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ‘** The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,’’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITs RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CoDIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. Sixty-eight pages. 
Read at Conferences of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Law of Nations, held at 
the Hague, Cologne, Milan, Liverpool, and London, 
1875 to 1887. By Henry Richard, M. P. Full, clear, 
reliable, latest! Sent postage paid on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps or coin. 


Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHar- 
ACTER: IN THE Licut or CrviLizaTIon AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. A comprehensive 
and eloquent review of the entire subject, being the 
famous sermon preached before the London Peace 
Congress of 1890. Price, 10 cents. 


Mitirary Dritt in — By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby of London. 18 pages, price, 2 cents. 


HistoricaL or THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby of London. A twelve- 
paged tract. Price, 3 cents. 


Provep PracticaBILity OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 
—London Peace Society. A two-paged tract. Price 
25 cents per hundred. Sixty-one cases cited. 


Women anp Peace.— Address by Mrs. Laura Ormi- 


ston Chant of London. Price, 6 cents. 


Topics ror Essays anv Discussions 1n ScHOooLs, CoLLEGES 
AND DesatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Sent gratuitously to such 
as wish to use it. 


GetryspurG, BatrLe Scenes.—By an eye-witness. A 
three-paged tract. By R. B. Howard. Price, two 
for one cent. 


Tue Lonpon Untversat Peace Coneress, 1890.—A full 
Report of Resolutions passed, Papers submitted and 
debates. It should be in every library. Paper, 15 
cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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— THE — THE HIGHEST IDEAL. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, WOOD'S ACME 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, and Los Angeles. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., PROP’S 


PRESIDENT. 
EVERETT O. FISK ‘ i‘ 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


MANAGERS. 

W. B. Herrick 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
MARTHA HoAc 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. CRocKER e' Se - 3 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
B. F. CLARK 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
R. H. 402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
I. C. Hicks 132 First Street, Portland, Oregon. 
C, C, Boynton 1203 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual. C O F F KH EF. 
Correspondence with employers is invited. Registration forms sent to 
teachers on application. 


A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 


0 RG ESTE R’S FINE AROMA, ames panto GREAT STRENGTH. 
DICTIONARY THOMAS WOOD & CO. 


“ The highest authority k t 
213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 


With or without Denison's Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

he Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 


Definition. 
Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J, E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


Artistic 


45 PEARL STREET corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


GQ 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 


ype is unsurpassed. 
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